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THE  OR DEB  OP  PUBLIC  WORSHIP 
OP 

THE  TOUTED  CHURCH  OP  CAR  A  DA. 

I. 

"There  is  to  he  found  near  the  South  Downs 
a  little  church  without  any  stained  glass  in  its 
windows.  The  worshipper  looking  towards  the  lord's 
Table  sees  also  through  the  windows  the  waving  trees 
and  the  distant  hillside.  He  is  not  secluded  from 
God  the  Creator  of  the  world  when  he  worships  God  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind .  He  is  reminded  of  the  valleys 
standing  thick  with  com,  and  he  remembers  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills  which  are  God's  also."  (1) 

Such  a  church  should  prove  well  nigh  perfect 
as  a  house  of  worship.  For  It  sets  before  the  eye  two 
symbol io  pictures  of  God  which  are  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  the  act  of  worship.  Through  clear  glass  it  shows 
"God  the  Creator  of  the  world",  and  this  conception 
of  God  Is  the  basic  reason  for  worship.  Through  the 
Lord's  Table  it  shows  "God  the  Redeemer  of  mankind", 
and  this  truth  realized  is  the  climax  of  worship. 

(l)  Cyril  H.  Valentine,  What  Do  We  Mean  by  God?  -  p.233 
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Some  suoh  oonceptlon  of  God  must  be  held. 

T,A  God  must  he  represented  before  he  can  he 
worshipped.’’  fl)  The  devotee  must  have  in  his 
mind  a  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  god  he  is  approach¬ 
ing,  And  upon  that  picture  the  form  of  his  worship 
will  depend.  It  is  upon  the  idea  of  God  as  Creator 
and  Redeemer  that  the  fom  of  Christian  worship 
should  depend. 

When  the  Hebrew  asked  himself  what  God  was, 
the  first  answer  he  gave  was,  'The  Creator.*  He  was 
creator  of  the  world,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  all 
things.  This  truth  was  repeated  by  prophet  and 
psalmist  as  one  that  Israel  must  never  forget.  Hor 
did  they  stop  with  the  idea  of  a  work  finished .  God 
not  only  had  created,  but  He  was  creating.  Even  "new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth”  might  come  from  Him.  His 
chief  creative  activity,  however,  was  upon  men. 

There  He  was  continually  making  new  as  they  gave  Him 
opportunity.  He  was  creating  thanksgiving  as  r,the 
fruit  of  the  lips”  of  those  cast  down  in  mourning.  (2) 

He  was  responding  to  man's  cry  for  newness  of  life  by 

(1)  George  Galloway:  The  ihilosophy  of  Religion  -  p.150 

(2)  Isaiah  57:19  -  see  Wade:  Isaiah,  Westminster 
Coram.  -  p.568. 
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creating  a  clean  heart  within  him.  That  is,  God 
entered  into  the  life  of  the  world  creatively  and 
into  fellowship  with  His  people.  The  Old  Testament 
began  in  germ  with  this  idea.  And  notwithstanding 
all  that  the  Hebrews  had  inherited  from  a  Semitic 
past  or  had  borrowed  from  surrounding  Canaanites,  they 
never  lost  the  faith  that  God  was  entering  into  their 
life  in  creative  power. 

The  Hew  Testament  carried  the  concept  on  to 
still  more  spiritual  levels.  It  took  the  Easter* s 
term  "The  Kingdom  of  God"  as  the  vehicle  interpretive 
of  God's  action.  "The  Realm  of  God"  is  God  ruling; 
the  creating  God  ruling  in  the  lives  of  men.  He  rules 
by  creating,  vitalizing,  energizing  those  who  put 
themselves  within  the  range  of  His  forces  and  respond 
to  them.  "God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy.. .. .oven  when  we 
were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ. .. ..for  we  are  His  workmanship,  created  in 
Christ  Je3us  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before 
ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  (1)  'Han  as 
yet  is  being  made,  and  ere  the  crowning  age  of  ages. 
Shall  not  aeon  after  aeon  pass  and  touch  him  into  shape? 

All  about  him  shadow  still,  but,  while  the  races  flower 

and  fade. 

* 

(1)  Ephesians  2:4,5,10. 
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Prophet  eyes  may  oat  oh  a  glory  slowly  gaining  on  the 

shade ; 

Till  the  people  are  all  one,  and  their  voices  blend 

in  chorio 

Hallelujah  to  the  Maher:  "It  is  finished.  Man  is  made.*’  n 

If  this,  then,  he  the  nature  of  the  Christian’s 
God,  that  He  desires  to  quicken  the  life  of  the  believer 
into  God-likeness,  it  follows  that  the  most  important 
thing  a  man  oan  do  is  to  make  suoh  response  to  His  will 
that  the  divine  creative  giving  will  be  received*  That 
is  why  we  go  to  church.  We  go  to  partake  together  in 
this  divine  communion;  to  receive;  to  make  our  response; 
and  to  sacrifice  ourselves  to  Him*  Tivorything  that 
bears  upon  us  while  we  are  in  church  should  assist  to 
that  great  end  * 

That  is  why  the  little  church  ’’near  the 
South  Downs”  should  be  an  adequate  house  of  worship# 

For  it  places  before  tho  seeing  oye  a  glimpse  of 
that  natural  world  which  was  created  by  and  is 
annually  renewed  by  the  God  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Such  can  be  no  static  God,  but  one  of  whom  it  could 
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be  said  ,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto”,  fl) 

Then  beneath  those  windows  atanfls  the  symbol  of 
005*3  most  powerful  instrument  for  dynamic  re¬ 
creation  of  man, — His  love  in  Christ.  The  "little 
church"  impresses  upon  the  worshipper,  by  two 
different  yet  co-ordinating  symbols,  the  great  concept 
of  Cod  which  has  impelled  man  to  worship,  and  which 
will  answer  to  his  need  and  induce  his  response. 

IX. 

Other  elements  than  symbols,  however,  may 
be  used.  ilhe  order  of  worship,  as  one  element, 
should  be  such  as  to  conduce  to  the  desired  end. 

Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  order  can 
be  made  the  most  powerful  factor  of  all.  For  it  can 
combine  many  elements,  bringing  all  to  bear  4pon  the 
central  object  of  worship— response  to  the  creative 


(I)  John  5:17.  "Jewish  legalism  had  understood  the 
rest  of  God  on  the  Seventh  Day  as  a  suspension  of  all 
activity,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  idea  it  had 
conceived  His  whole  relation  to  His  creation  as 
static.  This  is  declared  by  Jesus  to  be  out  of 
correspond enoe  with  the  highest  thoughts  of  God.  God 
is  always  working.  He  has  never  ceased  working."  - 
W.  Manson:  The  Incarnate  Glory.-  p.109. 
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willingness  of  God.  This,  the  order  will  only  do 
when  attention  is  paid  in  its  arrangement  both  to  the 
o'  ject  of  worship  and  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
response  to  the  Divine. 

This  latter  is  the  principle  that  the 
greatest  response  to  God  is  made  in  and  through  a 
fellowship  of  response.  That  is,  an  order  of  worship 
for  a  congregation  must  be  intended  for  "common" 
worship  if  it  is  to  lead  the  individual  worshipper  to 
respond  to  the  maximum.  For  in  a  very  real  sense  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual  man.  A  man  is  an 
individuality  in  relations.  His  individuality  is  not 
heightened  by  complete  isolation,  but  by  reinforcing 
his  relationship.  Thus,  a  stone  lying  on  a  hillside 
has  more  "individualism"  than  the  father  of  a  family; 
but  it  has  less  "individuality".  For  it  has  not  the 
consciousness  of  a  unitory  life  bound  up  with  the 
whole  of  life.  For  the  same  reason  a  man  is  more  an 
individuality  in  his  home  than  in  a  crowd;  and  his 
creative  activity  will  be  at  its  highest  in  the  inter¬ 
action  of  his  and  these  other  human  personalities, 
that  is  to  say,  in  human  fellowship. 

Well,  the  Church  assembled  for  worship  is 
just  suoh  a  fellowship.  It  will,  when  existing  in 
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perfection,  so  sink  the  man  in  unity  with  his  fellows 
that  in  Christ  " the re  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there 
is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female”.  But  more,  it  will  while  thus  displacing  a 
separatist  individualism,  induce  a  corporate  conscious¬ 
ness  which  will  bring  a  response  greater  than  is  ever 
possible  in  separation.  The  worshipper  will  come 
closer  to  his  God  and  therefore  respond  more  freely. 

"Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them",  said  Jesus. 

Is  that  to  oay  that  Jesus,  that  God  is  not  so  close  to 
me  when  I  am  alone  as  when  one  or  two  others  are  with 
iae?  X*ot  at  all  I  St.  Augustine  saw  the  significance  of 
the  saying  when  he  wrote,  "God  is  always  close  to  me, 
but  I  am  not  always  close  to  God.”  That  is  to  say, 
Augustine  was  not  always  conscious  of  God.  "I  am  close 
to  the  table  on  which  I  write,  but  the  table  is  not  close 
to  me.  It  is  not  conscious  of  me." 

But  the  worshipping  congregation  induces  that 
consciousness  of  nearness  to  God  in  the  true  worshipper, 
with  its  consequent  response.  It  does  so  in  virtue  of 
what  appear  to  be  the  laws  governing  the  "grotip  mind." 
"The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  spirit  that  wills  fellowship, 
and  the  individual  only  enters  into  the  meaning  of  hi3 
human  life  when  he  is  caught  up  into  a  Fellowship  in 
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whioh  he  can  rise  above  his  limitations,  finding  him¬ 
self  in  the  fallness  of  the  whole.  In  such  a  group 
he  rises  above  himself.  For  the  Fellowship  created 
by  the  Spirit  Is  human  life  at  its  highest  and  most 
intense,  a  society  most  completely  organised  and  there¬ 
fore  offering  fullest  scope  for  all  the  capacities  of 
the  individual-. . . .... .Dr.  Me Dougall  has  shown  in  the 

Group  Mind  that  in  a  simple  and  unorganised  ’crowd* 
the  individual  is  lowered  to  a  moral  and  intellectual 
level  far  inferior  to  his  own.  In  a  highly  organized 
group,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  moral  and 
intellectual  level  is  higher  than  that  of  the  individual. 
By  identifying  himself  with  such  a  group  the  individual 
transcends  himself  and  reaches  a  level  of  thought  and 
capacity  which  would  otherwise  be  beyond  his  grasp...... 

In  it  there  are  open  to  each  one  the  treasures  of  the 
fullness  of  the  whole;  and,  as  he  loses  himself  in  that 
society  which  transcends  all  privilege  and  all  distinct¬ 
ions,  a  man  begins  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature  when  it  is  informed  by  the  Spirit  of  Cod.n(l) 
This  was  what  took  place  at  Pentecost.  Jesus 
had  told  the  little  band  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  until 
they  should  bo  endued  with  power  from  on  high. 

(1)  F.R.  Barry:  St.Paul  and  Social  Psychology  -  p.79. 


. 
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That  did  not  mean  that  the  "Eternal  Love  and  Power  was 
waiting  for  a  certain  day  in  the  almanac.  Rather,  He 
was  waiting  for  the  response  which  would  make  the  gift 
possible.  And  that  came  when  ’’they  were  all,  with  one 
accord  in  one  place.”  Through  the  worshipping 
community  a  new  power  from  the  inexhaustible  Eternal 
came  into  the  world.  Still  that  same  Eternal  Creator 
can  create,  given  the  response  from  man.  To  provide 
it  is  (as  we  have  shown)  the  object  of  worship. 

Worship  in  common  is  (as  we  have  now  exhibited)  the 
most  powerful  contributor  to  it.  So  it  follows  that 
the  order  of  that  common  worship  should  be  for  the  whole 
and  not  for  the  component  units. 

In  practice,  this  calls  for  the  provision  of 
some  means  of  corporate  action.  Either  all  must  act 
in  concert  or  through  a  representative  nan.  According 
to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  the  minister  is  set  apart  or 
ordained  to  be  this  representative  man;  not  to  displace 
the  action  of  the  community,  but  to  make  it  more  intense 
and  more  real.  All  action,  therefore,  in  the  order  will 
he  divided  between  the  two  parties,  minister  and  people, 
and  between  them  only.  If,  as  may  hapi  en,  part  of  the 
action  by  the  people  is  of  a  nature  requiring  special¬ 
ised  knowledge  or  special  skill,  as  for  example  in  musio, 
this  may  be  performed  by  any  group  of  the  people  able  to 


. 
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do  so;  but  they  aot  solely  in  a  representative 
capacity  and  do  not  constitute  a  third  party  in 
worship . 

This  being  true,  it  follows  that  action  in 
the  order  will  turn  upon  the  foGa\  personality  of  the 
minister.  Psychologically ,  this  is  necessary  to  the 
highest  action,  for  as  the  community’s  representative 
he  is  the  organ,  of  unity.  His  position  will  be  focal 
throughout  the  entire  service,  and  that  focality  must 
not  be  divided .  When  a  specialized  part  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  acts  for  the  whole  it  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  the  minister’s  central  place,  thus  destroying  the 
unity  of  the  whole.  This  is  done  if,  as  is  commonly 
found  today,  such  a  part  occupies  a  place  in  or 
adjacent  to  the  sanctuary  where  the  minister  acts.  If, 
however,  the  minister  is  near  the  front  and  the  other 
is  near  the  back  of  the  church,  the  unity  of  the  whole 
worshipping  congregation  is  increased  and  heightened 
by  the  focussing  on  the  central  personality  of  the 
fellowship.  (1) 

(1)  This  phase  of  worship  belongs  primarily  to  the 
department  of  church  architecture,  and  as  such  docs  not 
call  for  enlargement  here.  Its  psychological  influence 
upon  worship  is  clear  and  will  affect  the  correct 
oarrying  out  of  the  order  proper.  Seo  on  this  The  low 
Outlook.  Feb.  25,  1951,  p.103,  papa.  ’The  Choir‘d 

which  appeared  after  the  above  was  written. 


•  • 


. 
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3ut  whether  architectural  design  and  customary  usage 
allow  for  this  perfect  co-relation  or  not*  the  order 
of  worship  must  provide  for  an  integrated  interaction 
between  the  minister  and  the  people* 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  place  of 
the  ministry  in  the  order  is  sequence*  The  congregation 
has  gathered,  a  number  of  persons  from  different  family 
groups,  from  a  variety  of  worldly  callings,  from  many 
schools  of  experience  *  But  all  are  gathered  presumably 
with  one  intent,  to  worship*  Shat  is,  whatever  the 
distinctions  existing  among  them  as  they  meet,  they 
should  go  away  with  a  common  experience  of  Cod .  The 
order  of  worship  should  lead  to  this* 

To  do  so  it  must  have  a  beginning  which  will 
provide  a  common  meeting  ground  for  the  divers  person¬ 
alities  present,  and  fuse  them  in  preparation  for  a 
common  endeavour*  It  must  have  a  progressive  cont in- 
uation, moving  on  steadily  from  a  less  perfect  vision 
of  God  to  a  more  perfect,  until  a  climax  is  reached 
with  complete  soul  surrender  to  His  will*  That  will 
be  the  end*  If  such  a  sequence  is  progressive,  it 
must  have  an  integration  of  elements  as  perfect  as 
that  of  the  drama.  And  Just  as  the  drama  is  not  a 
concert  with  unrelated  items  collected  into  a  program. 
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neither  is  an  order  of  worship  such.  Y/here  elements 
in  an  order  are  arranged  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
alternation  of  parts  among  minister,  congregation, 
ushers,  ana  choir,  worship  may  result  for  some  present, 
hut  it  will  he  in  spite  of  the  order.  Y/hereas,  when 
attention  is  paid  to  the  purpose  of  the  gathering  ana 
to  the  principle  underlying  soul  response,  i.e.  to  the 
need  for  integrated  corporate  action,  and  to  a  progress¬ 
ive  sequence  in  that  action,  then  the  order  will  concur 
with  the  normal  experience  of  the  soul  in  divine 
communion.  Khat  an  order  can  do  will  have  been  done 
to  promote  the  public  ’worship  of  Sod. 

III. 

The  elements  in  such  an  order  will  he  dis¬ 
covered  most  easily  in  the  simplest  order.  In  one  as 
complex  as  the  Homan  Mass,  for  example,  they  are  over¬ 
laid  with  accretions  which,  however  valuable  in  them¬ 
selves,  tend  to  obscure  the  primary  parts  to  the  eye  of 
the  uninstructed.  But  if  we  will  go  to  the  simplest 
form  of  common  worship  held  by  a  minister  of  the  Church 
in  the  sick  room  of  a  parishioner,  we  shall  discover 
the  essential  elements.  And  we  shall  discover  them, 
not  laid  down  by  any  "Ordinary"  nor  prescribed  by 
custom,  but  in  tho  order  which  commends  itself 


"naturally”  to  the  leader  and  to  the  participants, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  psychologically 
sound,  answering  to  the  soul’s  need* 

What  do  we  do  in  such  worship?  In  its 
simplest  form  we  read  the  Scriptures  and  we  engage  in 
prayer.  It  could  not  naturally  be  otherwise;  the  read¬ 
ing  stimulates  and  leads  to  prayer.  There  is  a  sequence 
in  such  that  commends  itself  to  the  heart  and  the  mind 
as  right  and  adequate  for  approach  to  God.  It  may,  of 
course,  have  elements  added.  The  Scripture  passage 
might  call  for  brief  comment .  If  so,  that  comment 
would  be  given  immediately  following  the  reading.  One 
would  scarcely  think  of  following  the  reading  with  the 
prayer  and  then  saying,  *let  us  enlarge  upon  that  lesson 
we  read."  Instinctively  we  would  feel  that  that  were 
an  anti-climas.  The  simplest  order  would  have  two  parts, 
in  this  sequence:-  First,  the  Heading,  with  any 
appropriate  comment;  second,  the  Prayers. 

If  we  go  on  to  family  worship  wo  find  the  same 
order  once  again.  In  its  most  single  form  family  wor¬ 
ship  also  will  have  these  tvvo  parts.  Here,  however,  the 
company  of  worshippers  is  likely  to  be  larger.  There 
will  be  opportunity  to  enrich  the  worship  with  corporate 
song,  almost  certainly  with  explanatory  comment  upon 
the  readings  (one  presumes  the  presence  of  children). 


. 
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and  with  responsive  or  unison  prayer.  But  again  one 
would  not  place  the  prayer  before  the  lesson  or  the 
comment .  Kven  without  a  conscious  theory  of  what  is 
right  in  worship,  in  these  simple  practices  one  places 
the  illumination  first  and  the  communion  last* 

The  principle  applies  in  the  corporate  worship 
of  the  Church.  There,  with  an  enlarged  congregation 
capable  of  more  varied  expression,  elements  will  be 
present  in  the  order  which  are  calculated  to  assist  in 
and  deepen  the  soul  response.  But  they  will  not  be  of 
primary  value  and  will  be  grouped  around  the  illumination 
or  the  communion  according  as  they  bear  upon  that  part 
of  the  order. 

The  simplest  possible  order  of  public  worship 
becomes,  t her of ore, - 

ii,  -  The  Word 
B*  ~  The  Prayers- 

I¥  . 

To  what  degree  the  Christians  of  the  first 
centuries  were  conscious  of  a  psychological  correct¬ 
ness  in  the  order  of  worship  which  they  created  can 
never  be  known.  All  we  can  say  is  that  as  they 
fashioned  what  has  become  the  historic  order  of  the 
Church  they  did  follow  this  simple  principle.  Whether 
they  took  over  an  accustomed  usage  from  the  Hebrew 


. 
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synagogue  or  added  a  distinctively  Christian  element, 
they  held  to  this  correct  integration  of  Word  and 
irayer,  and  found  that  it  satisfied  their  soul. 

’’The  Christian  liturgy  to  a  great  extent  took 
its  rise  from  the  Jewish  liturgy,  and  was  in  fact 
merely  its  continuation."  (l)  Hone  of  it  me,  however, 
from  the  temple,  which  did  not  influence  the  Christian 
Liturgy  in  any  way;  it  came  from  the  synagogue.  This 
is  rot  difficult  to  understand  when  we  remember  how 
in  most  cases  the  Christian  conrmnlties  in  the  Roman 
world'  had  their  beginnings  in  the  synagogue.  Recruit¬ 
ing  sone  adherents  there,  excommunicated  by  their 
elders,  and  forming  a  new  group  with  a  distinctive 
spirit  and  doctrine,  these  groups  carried  with  them 
much  synagogue  custom.  Indeed  it  may  be  held  in  view 
of  the  stor:;  of  Stephen  that  the  Christian  meetings 
by  themselves  really  constituted  a  new  synagogue  in 
Jerusalem.  (2)  In  any  event,  this  close  relationship 
was  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  form  of 
Christian  public  worship. 

The  worship  of  the  dispersion  in  synagogues 
was  a  religious  exercise  joined  in  by  a  brotherhood. 

(1)  L.  DuchesneiChristion  Worship;  Its  Origin  and 
Evolution. 

(2)  See  J.  Ironside  Still;  The  Rarly  Jewish  Christian 
Church,  It.l,  p*J 9  f;  and  Carl  von  Welsacker: 

The  Apostolic  Age  -  vol.C  -  p.46  f. 
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lien  came  co  the  synagogue  to  learn  what  Sod’s  rule  of 
life  was  and  to  respond  to  it*  She  assemblies  involved 
no  sacrifice,  no  oblation  of  fruits  of  the  soil,  no 
incense.  There  were  four  elements  in  the  worship, 
viz.,  the  reading  of  the  sacred  boohs,  "the  law  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  the  prophets;”  chants  from  the 
psalter  as  response  to  this  word  from  God;  the  homily 
based  on  the  readings,  not  essential  but  widely  used; 
and  common  prayer.  "These  four  elements — lections, 
chants,  homilies,  and  prayers — were  adopted  without 
hesitation  by  the  Christian  Churches."  (1) 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
Christians  had  added  to  the  content  of  this  worship 
something  distinctively  thoir  own*  As  Jews  they 
inherited  the  Jewish  scriptures*  But  within  a  few  years 
some  churches  had  received  epistles  from  their  apostolic 
founders— -not ably,  the  Pauline  churches  —which  set  forth 
aspects  of  the  Christian  faith*  these  were  rightly 
judged  by  the  recipients  to  contain  a  revelation  worthy 
of  public  hearing  in  the  assembly.  They  became  in  time 
a  lection  additional  tc  those  from  the  old  scriptures. 
Later  still  the  gospels  came  into  their  hands.  It 
required  no  ^reai;  insight  to  soc  that  here  was  a 


(1)  L • Duchesne  -  op.  clt.  -  p*48 
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revelation  superior  to  all  else  they  had.  For  was  not  this 
the  message  of  the  lord  Himself?  The  Gospel  became  a  third 
lection. 

The  early  Church  recognized  in  these  sacred 
books  three  quite  distinct  revelations.  "The  Jews  had 
a  three-fold  division  for  the  Old  Testament,  into  the 

i 

law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings.  This  was  familiar 
to  the  early  Church,  but  it  never  became  normal;  the 
tendency  rather  was  to  emphasise  the  unity  of  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures,  and,  as  the  Christian  stress  fell 
on  the  prophets,  either  The  law  or  The  law  and  The 
Prophets,  or  simply  the  Prophets  became  a  short  in¬ 
clusive  term  for  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,’"  (1) 

A  selection  from  these  scriptures,  called  "The  Prophecy" 
became  the  customary  first  lection.  As  marking  a  fiiller 

revelation  than  this,  a  selection  from  the  epistles 

■ 

followed  the  Prophecy,  thus  contributing  to  the  progress- 

I 

1  '  ■ 

ive  sequence  of  the  order.  Its  brief  title  was  "The 

iplstle*"  Finally  came  the  words  of  Christ  Himself, 
embodied  in  "The  Gospel",  and  since  they  were  of  chief 
importance  they  were  accorded  the  supreme  place  among 
the  lections,  and  were  always  read  last.  The  value 
placed  upon  The  Gospel  is  well  illustrated  by  two  marks 

(l)  James  Poffatt ;  The  Approach  to  the  XI ew  Testament-p.48. 
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of  respect — little,  maybe,  but  significant— accorded 
it  in  the  Syrian  Liturgy  of  the  Fourth  Century.  It 
was  read,  not  by  an  ordinary  reader  as  was  the  case 
with  the  other  two  lections,  but  by  a  priest  or  deacon; 
and  the  whole  audience  stood  up  at  the  reading  of  this 
last  lection.  (1) 

The  homily  followed  the  lections*  This  was, 
of  course,  no  variation  from  synagogue  custom.  Jesus 
Himself  had  followed  It.  "As  His  custom  was  He  went 
into  the  synagogue  on  the  eabbath  day,  and  stood  up 
for  to  read.... .and  he  closed  the  book..... and  he 
began  to  say  unto  them,  this  day  Is  this  scripture 
fulfilled  in  your  ears ..... and  all  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth."  (2) 
Hot  was  the  principle  of  a  progressive  action 
violated  in  thus  following  the  Gospel  with  the  sermon. 
For  the  latter  was  in  theory,  and  often  in  fact,  that 
leading  into  all  truth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  which 
had  been  promised  to  his  disciples  by  Jesus  as  a 
completion  of  his  own  teaching. 


(I)  See  L.  Duchesne,  op*  cit.  pp.57-8  where  he  re¬ 
constructs  the  order  from  "The  23rd  Catechism  of  S$. 

/oihe  ‘ 


ostoiic  Constitutions"  and 
sostom. 


(2)  Luke  4:16,  20,21,22. 


. 

. 
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Here,  then,  was  the  first  essential  element 
of  common  worship,  the  illumination,  being  generally 
accepted  by  the  Church  before  the  close  of  the  Fourth 
Century  and  containing  a  few  simple  parts  grouped  to 
form  a  significant  whole*  In  detail  there  was  diversity, 
but  in  progressive  integration  of  essential  parts  there 
was  that  uniformity  which  came,  not  from  authority,  but 
from  the  inner  ejcperience  of  effective  worship  which 
said, 'This  is  the  way  to  God*' 

The  second  element,  communion,  was  distinctly 
Christian.  It  is  true  that  the  synagogue  observed 
communion  with  God  through  prayer.  But  the  Christians 
made  a  new  rite  the  norm  of  communion.  Even  when  this 
latter  was  not  observed  and  prayer  took  its  place,  the 
content  and  form  of  the  prayer  was  derived  directly 
from  the  new  rite.  So  separation  from  the  synagogue 
may  he  said  to  be  complete  in  this  part. 

The  new  rite  was  the  Lord's  Supper.  Its  four 
parts  were  taken  from  the  Pauline  or  Gospel  accounts  of 
the  Supper  in  the  Upper  Boom  and  correspond  to  Jesus' 
own  procedure,  fa)  He  took  bread,  fb)  Ee  gave  thanks, 

(c)  He  brake  the  bread,  (d)  He  gave  to  the  disoiples. 

The  first  of  these  was  symbolized  when  the  elements 
were  brought  in  and  placed  on  the  Holy  Table.  The 
second  was  the  Eucharistic  Prayer.  The  third  and 


. 


. 
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fourth  wero  definitely  acts  of  administration  and 
distribution.  Ever  oinoe  its  institution  Christians 
have  recognized  in  the  Supper  the  perfect  mode  of 
access  to  the  Father  and  the  chief  means  of  grace. 

When  it  crowns  the  order  of  worship ,  the  order  is 
complete.  Always  this  must  remain  the  norm  of 
Christian  worship. 

In  practice,  ho?;ever,  less  perfect  forms  of 
communion  must  be  used  on  occasion.  That  is  to  say, 
there  will  be  services  of  public  worship  in  the  Christ¬ 
ian  fellowship  without  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Fortunately,  this  need  not  mean  that  the 
corresponding  movement  of  soul  must  be  lost.  For  the 
essential  elements  can  be  retained  and  be  the  means  to 
lead  the  worshipping  congregation  into  that  climactic 
communion  with  Cod  which  is  worship’s  end. 

This  is  accomplished  by  adapting  the  parts 
lettered  fa)  and  fb)  above.  Originally,  the  bread 
and  wine  were  brought  by  the  faithful  as  gifts. 

Each  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  offering.  The  gift 
wa3  appropriately  placed  upon  the  fable  at  this  point 
in  the  service  because  it  represented  a  pattioipation 
by  the  Christian  through  his  substance  with  Christ 
in  his  supreme  offering.  It  was  in  a  very  real  sense 


. 
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a  communion  with  his  God.  As  such,  its  place  was 
and  is  in  that  part  of  the  service  which  is  more 
distinctly  the  part  of  communion «  The  fact  that 
the  gifts  have  today  become  other  then  loaves  of 
bread  and  phials  of  wine  in  no  wise  takes  away 
from  their  significance  as  expressions  of  the  wor¬ 
shipper’s  communion.  Indeed,  it  is  only  when  they 
are  collected  at  some  part  of  the  order  where  this 
meaning  cannot  inhere  that  they  will  lose  this, 
their  primary  significance,  and  become  unspiri  ual 
intrusions  of  a  material  element. 

Apart  from  the  communion  through  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  lord,  the  Christian’s  most  perfect 
communion  with  God  must  be  through  prayer*  It 
represents  a  higher  form  than  the  offering,  so  it 
will  follow  it  in  the  order.  Where  it  is  really 
(as  in  the  case  under  examination)  a  substitute  for 
the  fuller  communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  .content 
should  cover  as  far  as  possible  the  experience  of  the 
more  complete  rite.  The  name  commonly  wiven  it  even 
in  early  days  of  "The  Great  Prayer"  in  itself  indicated 
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that  it  was  meant  to  embrace  all  the  primary  needs 

• 

of  the  soul.  And  though  no  fixed  and  uniform  content 
is  found  in  the  examples  which  have  come  Sown  to  us, 
it  was  not  long  until  Christendom  had  arrived  at  a 
general  agreement  as  to  its  parts  and  their  order. 

fhe  prayer  began  with  the  recounting  of 
God's  majesty,  "’passing  In  review  all  his  benefits 
conferred  upon  his  creatures,  enumerating  all  the 
wonders  of  nature  and  grace,  appealing  to  the 
great  types  of  the  ancient  covenant,  and  conclud¬ 
ing,  at  length,  by  a  return  to  the  mysterious 
sanctuary*. ... .where  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  sing 
together  the  eternal  hymn  of  the  Trieagion." 

i 

Following  this,  commemoration  was  made  of  the  work 
of  redemption  through  the  life  and  death  of  the  In¬ 
carnate  Word*  i’he  blessing  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
upon  and  His  presence  among  the  faithful  was  then 
invoked.  Finally,  prayers  for  the  Church,  for  the 
priests,  and  for  all  God’s  people  were  made.  2his 
last  part  was  most  catholic ,  and  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Reformed  Church  of  today  as  indicating  the 
close  connection  between  its  customary  petitions 
and  those  of  the  earliest  Christian  congregations . 


, 

.  . 
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As  spoken  by  the  bishop  of  the  congregation,  it  has 
come  down  to  us  in  these  words:  "Lord ,we  pray  Thee 
for  Thy  Holy  Church  spread  abroad  from  one  end  of  the 

world  to  the  other . for  myself  who  am  nothing...... 

for  these  priests,  for  these  deacons,  for  the  emperor, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  army . for  the  saints  who  in 

all  ages  were  enabled  to  please  Thee,  patriarchs, 

$ 

prophets,  the  righteous,  apostles,  and  martyrs ..... fo r 
this  people,  for  this  city,  for  the  sick,  for  those  who 
are  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  for  the  exiles,  the 
prisoners,  sailors,  travellers. ... .for  those  who  hate 
us  and  persecute  us..... for  the  catechumens,  the  possessed 
the  penitents. ... .for  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth. .. ..for  the  absent.”  At  the  end 
of  this  came  the  doxology. 

There  remained  one  part  ere  the  climax.  If 
prayer  were  to  be  the  crowning  act  of  the  communion, then 
there  was  one  prayer  which  crowned  all  others.  Man’s 
prayers,  however  all-inclusive,  however  adequate,  fell 
short  of  that  model  one  given  in  answer  to  tho  cry, 

"Lord,  teach  us  to  pray.”  The  Lord’s  prayer  was  the 
climax.  It  "occurs  in  all  liturgies  except  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  central 
action  and  summing  up  of  the  great  prayer.”  fl) 

(1)  ?. C.Brightman: Liturgies  iastern  and  Western, Vol.l  - 

p.581. 


. 
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If  the  whole  aot  of  worship  had  led  the  faithful  through 
the  hearing  of  the  Word  and  comment  upon  it,  through  the 
offering  of  onefs  substance  and  of  one's  petitions,  to 
the  place  where  the  heart  could  say,  "Our  Father,  Thy 
will  be  done,"  then  truly  the  worship  was  "in  spirit  and 

in  truth,"  for  it  had  truly  made  the  worshipper  at-one 
in  desire  with  his  God* 

If  we  would,  then,  assemble  the  parts  of  the 
common  worship  of  the  early  Church  when  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  observed,  (excluding  for 
the  time  being  the  contributory  but  less  important 
details)  we  shall  find  the  order  made  up  as  follows : - 


A*  The  Liturgy 
of 

Illumination 

(or  of  The 
Word . ) 


1.  ?m  I  HOP  ESC Y 

2.  THE  EPISTLE 

3.  THE  GOSPEL 

4.  THE  SEHKOH 


3.  The  Liturgy 
of 

Participation 


(or  of 

Communion) 


II*  TEE  OFFERINGS 
2.  THE  GREAT  P BAYER 

( 

( 
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Suoh  an  order  with  no  additions  of  any  kind 
would  scarcely  be  adequate,  however,  for  public  worship. 
It  would  be  correct;  but  it  would  require  on  the  part 
of  the  participant  a  condition  of  readiness  not  to  be 
expected  generally  of  a  congregation*  For  worship-  is 
exacting.  It  calls  for  a  soul  condition.  Ibis  can 
not  be  conjured  out  of  nothingness.  It  must  be  induced. 
And  the  greater  the  number  of  participants  the  greater 
the  variety  of . experiences  which  must  be  directed  into 
the  channel  of  the  worship -experience •  So  the  skeleton 
must  be  clothed |  clothed  with  a  body  of  beauty,  meaning¬ 
ful  beauty;  clothed  in  such  a  way  that  the  new  body  will 
not  hide  the  frame,  but  significantly  reveal  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Thus  will  the  adorned  order  assist  in  inducing 
the  end  for  which  the  whole  exists. 

She  extent  to  which  this  adorning  of  the  order 
may  go  will  be  limited  only  by  the  thought  of  the  Church 
whose  it  is  to  be.  If  some  branches  of  the  Church  have 
made  the  order  of  public  worship  more  elaborate  than 
have  other  branches,  it  does  not  follow  that  one  is 
wrong  and  the  other  right.  T/hat  is  adequate  for  one 
race  is  inadequate  for  another;  what  may  assist  some 
souls  may  hinder  others.  The  test  of  rightness  or  wrong¬ 
ness  will  be  their  adequacy  for  their  purpose.  Speaking 
generally,  the  Reformed  Church  has  found  that  the  more 


' 
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simple  orders  are  1)601'  for  Its  people.  It  ha3  dis¬ 
covered  that  fewer  symbolic  acts  and  less  elaboration 
of  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  order  will  suffice 
to  bring  the  worshipper  into  the  condition  of 
response  to  the  Divine  will*  So,  while  this  branch 
may  accept  any  or  8.11  of  those  helps  found  valuable 
by  another  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  it  will 
probably  apply  them  In  a  simple  form* 

Again,  those  Churches  which  have  not 
adopted  a  fixed  liturgy  may  discover  alternate  ways 
of  enriching  the  order,  and  be  quite  free  to  use  one 
or  other  or  all  such,  as  they  may  serve  Its  needs, 
fhls  is  a  freedom  much  to  be  desired  if  it  be  not 
abused.  Abuse  begins  when  the  principle  of  the  order 
is  lost  to  view,  ana  not  additions  but  the  frame-work 
is  freely  changed. 

In  clothing  the  order  outlined  above,  then, 
we  shall  be  laying  down  no  inviolate  rule,  not  exhaust¬ 
ing  possible  forms;  but,  holding  to  the  princix^le 
upon  which  that  order  is  built,  and  using  those  helps 
which  have  commended  themselves  in  the  past,  we  shall 
try  to  discover  a  completed  liturgy  suitable  for  the 
public  worship  of  Cod  In  a  congregation  of  the 
Reformed  Branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


' 
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Ohviously,  It  will  not  do  to  begin  the  worship 
with  a  lection*  The  people  are  gathered  for  worship, 
hut  fas  we  have  already  seen)  they  are  from  "different 
family  groups,  from  a  variety  of  worldly  callings,  from 
many  schools  of  experience."  To  expect  them  to  engage 
forthwith  in  a  major  act  where  they  should  move  in 
uniscn  were  to  expect  what  is  psychologically  and 
spiritually  impossible •  Something  must  he  provided 
to  fuse  the  more  or  less  disorganised  crowd  into  a 
united  company  ready  for  a  corporate  act.  Shis  we 
may  call  "The  Approach".  Its  content  must  he 
determined  hy  Its  purpose  (which  we  have  just  stated) 
and  hy  the  state  of  mind  of  the  congregation ,  This 
latter  is,  presumably,  that  of  people  come  into  the 
presence  of  God  to  worship  Him.  The  very  Idea  of 
worship  implies  an  attitude  which  exalts  the  Being 
who  is  approached,  and  the  first  act  of  fusion  will 
fittingly  he  a  common  expression  of  this  attitude. 

"The  service  shall  commence  with  a  Psalm  or 

V 

Hymn  showing  the  power,  the  goodness,  and  the  grace 
of  God."  (1)  With  that  the  worship  will  begin. 

fl)  Record  of  Proceedings,  Fourth  General  Council, 

The  United  Church  of  Canada,  p.220  -  "Second 
Order  For  iuhlic  Worship.” 


..  • 
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IIo  alight  thing  will  do.  IJo  hymn  reciting  one  person's 
subjective  experience  of  God  will  do.  Only  a  great 
song  expressive  of  universal  adoration  will  suffice. 

In  the  Fifth  Century,  hy  which  time  this  was  the 
customary  opening,  a  complete  psalm  or  at  least 
several  verses  of  it  were  used.  "The  gathering  psalm” 
of  the  Scottish  Church  retains  this  to  the  present. 

But  any  great  hymn  of  like  content  is  adequate.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  it  express  the  common  attitude 
toward  God  of  the  worshippers. 

This  song  has  usually  been  associated  with 
some  pomp  marking  the  opening  of  the  service.  The 
congregation  is  assembled  for  worship,  all  in  their 
places.  It  remains  only  for  the  officiating  minister 
or  ministers  to  enter  the  part  of  the  building  reserved 
for  them.  As  they  entered,  this  great  hymn  was  sung 
by  the  congregation.  Its  name— "The  Intro  it:  "—was 
so  derived.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  procession 
was  one  of  the  clergy,  not  of  the  congregation,  not 
even  of  that  specialized  part  of  the  congregation,  the 
Choir.  When  it  is  singled  out  to  accompany  the  clergy 
a  third  party  to  the  action  is  set  up  thereby,  a 
violation  of  that  basic  principle  of  common  worship 
that  the  minister  is  the  focal  personality  making 


■ 
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the  corporate  action  intense,  (1) 

Again,  this  leaves  no  plaoe  in  the  order 
for  "The  Call  to  Worship".  There  can  he  nothing  wrong 
in  the  minister  calling  the  people  to  worship  if  such 
he  necessary.  If  they  have  assembled  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  the  minister  wishes  to  malre  it  a  gathering 
for  worship,  then  a  "call  to  worship"  wouM  he  in 
order.  3at,  speaking  charitably,  our  congregations 
come  intending  to  worship.  The  "call"  was  the  ringing 
of  the  church  hell,  or  the  announcement  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  or  the  Invitation  of  a  friend.  The  "call"  as 
commonly  made  in  the  church  is  redundant,  and  may  even 
he  insulting. 

The  people,  having  expressed  in  The  Introit 
the  attitude  in  which  they  approach  the  God  of  power, 
goodness,  and  grace,  will  feel  their  unworthiness 
before  Him.  Whatever  the  experience  of  life  whence 
they  have  come,  this  will  be  common.  Its  expression 
will  knit  them  together  still  more  effectively.  So 
they  unite  in  confession  and  prayer  for  pardon. 

"Lord  have  mercy.  Christ  have  mercy."  This  was  the 
brief  summing  upof  the  prayer,  and  from  the  Greek 
for  this  it  took  its  name,  "The  Xyrie  Kleison. " 

1.  See  above,  p.9. 


♦ 
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Originally  the  Kyrie  was  a  dialogue  prayer  hetween  one 
of  the  ministers  and  the  whole  congregation.  In  most 
churohes  with  fixed  liturgical  forms  it  remains  so. 

But  the  prayer  can  fulfill  its  purpose  Irrespective  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  he  offered,  so  that  a  church  with¬ 
out  fixed  forms  may  use  that  which  serves  tho  particular 
congregation  best — dialogue,  unison,  or  by  the  minister 
alone. 

Iheoe  two  parts— Introit  and  Kyrie  He is an-- 
are  in  themselves  adequate  as  approach,  hut  a  third, 
rich  in  significance  and  beauty,  was  added  to  them  not 
later  than  the  Fifth  Century.  This  was  a  hymn  of  praise 
expressing  the  joy  of  the  people  consequent  upon  answer 
to  their  prayer,  for  pardon.  This  joy  was  fittingly 
expressed  in  the  angel’s  nativity  song,  ’Glory  to  God 
in  tho  Highest * ,  whence  it  took  its  name,  T,fhe  Gloria 
in  Exoelsis.'T  While  the  words  of  the  angels  will 
probably  remain  without  peer  for  this  song,  other 
hymns  with  the  same  theme  may  he  used.  Hera,  then, 
lies  room  for  a  rich  variety  within  the  order.  Some 
hymns  for  the  gloria  in  excelnis  may  he  set  to  music 
which  will  allow  all  worshippers  to  join  in  vocal  praise. 
Other  settings — such, for  example,  as  Llosart’s  famous 
one  in  the  twelfth  Hass— are  for  choirs,  and  here  is  a 
fit  and  proper  place  for  the  ohoir  to  sing  for  the 


. 
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congregation  (not  to  it)  the  praise  of  God  which  fills 
the  worshipping  hearts. 

Arrived  thus  at  a  point  where  the  people  are 
fused  emotionally  about  central  things,  we  may  proceed 
with  the  order  proper.  ’’The  Approach",  then,  may  he 
composed  as  follows: 

1.  THE  IBTBQIT,  a  hymn  showing  the  power, 

the  goodness,  and  the 
grace  of  God. 

!The  2.  THE  HXEIE  HIE  IS  OH ,  a  prayer  of  con- 

Approach  fession  and  for  pardon. 

3*  THE  GLOKIA  III  SXCHLSIS*  a  song  of 

praise. 


The  worshipping  congregation  now  proceeds 
with  the  first  essential  element  of  the  order.  The 
liturgy  of  the  Word.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  beginning  of  worship  in  the  earliest  days  and  that 
it  was  marked  by  a  prayer  said  as  soon  as  the  people 
were  fully  assembled.  Because  the  assembled  congreg¬ 
ation  did  Join  in  this,  it  was  named  "The  Colleota" . 

Its  form  differed  from  the  litany  form  of  the  Kyrie 
Hleison.  "The  president  of  the  congregation,  that  is 
the  officiating  minister,  invited  the  faithful  to  pray 
to  God,  indicating  sometimes  more  or  less  briefly  the 
general  tenor  of  the  prayer  In  which  they  were  to  join. 
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and  at  others  confining  himself  to  a  short  formula  of 
invitation.  The  congregation  then  assumed  silently 

the  attitude  of  prayer .  They  remained  in  this 

position  for  some  time,  praying  silently.  Then  the 
voice  of  the  of  iciating  minister  was  heard,  expressing 
in  a  short  formulary  a  resume .  as  it  were,  of  the 
prayers  arising  from  every  heart,  and  the  congregation 
associated  themselves  with  him  by  the  response  Amen.M(l) 

In  the  Gallioan  ritual  the  invitatory  sometimes  assumed 

> 

the  proportions  of  a  short  sermon. 

Whatever  form  the  Collect  may  take  in  any 
Church,  its  content  should  depend  upon  the  portion  of 
the  Word  being  used  for  lections  and  homily.  It  should 
fix  the  mind  upon  the  central  thought  of  the  readings, 
marking  out  the  line  from  the  passages  of  Scripture  to 
the  central  things  of  Christianity,  normally,  it  will 
he  short. 

With  the  mind  thus  directed,  wo  hear  the 
Word.  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  takes  two  forms- - 
lections  and  homily.  Their  relative  positions  in  the 
order  we  have  decided;  their  content  and  number  are  to 
be  discussed.  Of  the  content  little  need  be  said. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  the  minister  offiolating.  If 
he  prefers  to  follow  'The  Christian  Year1,  then  he  will 


(1)  I.  Duchesne  -  op.  cit.  p.107. 
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use  passages  fo x  his  readings  which  illumine  the 
calendar  day.  It  might  he  taken  as  axiomatic  that 
the  sermon,  likewise,  will  adhere  in  theme  to  this. 

If  the  minister  chooses  subjects  on  some  other  plan, 
still  it  will  hold  a  fit  and  proper  thing  to  have 
readings  and  sermon  on  the  same  theme. 

The  number  of  readings  allows  of  some  free¬ 
dom,  and  may  he  determined  hy  a  church  from  consider¬ 
ation  of  their  value  or  from  custom.  Present  use 
varies.-  The  Armenian  Liturgy  retains  the  three  lections 
of  the  early  Churoh,-  Prophecy,  Epistle  and  Gospel. 

The  Gallican  likewise  held  to  the  old  two  besides  the 
Gospel.  During  Eastertide  this  use  increased  the 
lections  to  five,  adding  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Acts. 

The  Churoh  in  Home  has,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixth  Century,  used  two  lections  only,  the  Epistle  and 
the  Gospel,  though  trace  of  the  earlier  Prophetic 
Lesson  remains  in  its  use  during  Ember  Days  and  Leht. 
Perhaps  the  Beformed  Church  of  today  will  find  two 
lessons  adequate.  Certainly  it  will  wish  to  retain 
the  Gospel.  But  since  it  will  not  wish  to  exclude 
either  Prophecy  or  Epistle,  the  first  lesson  may  be 
taken  from  either  of  those  sections  of  the  Scriptures, 
according  as  it  illumines  more  perfectly  the  subject 
for  the  day.  On  occasion,  both  may  be  used. 
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The  lections  should  be  brief,  unless  they 
be  narrative.  The  present  chapter  divisions  are,  as 
we  now  recognize,  arbitrary,  and  with  little 
reference  to  the  thought  content.  When  the  Scriptures 
are  divided  into  paragraph  divisions  based  upon  unity 
of  idea  (after  the  method  of  the  Revised  Version  and 
modern  translations)  it  is  seen  that  these  divisions 
are  almost  always  shorter  than  the  chapter,  and 
usually  quite  brief.  One  such  paragraph  will  usually 
suffice  for  a  lesson. 

The  element  of  time  comes  in  once  more  when 
we  consider  the  division  of  the  lections  one  from  the 
other f  This  should  not  be  by  too  long  a  period, 
bearing  in  mind  the  essential  unity  belonging  to 
this  Liturgy  of  the  Word.  The  space  between  them 
should  be  just  long  enough  for  the  soul  of  the 
worshipper  to  respond.  The  historic  response  has 
been  taken  over  directly  from  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
Between  the  lessons  the  Jews  responded  by  chanting  a 
psalm.  "In  the  Christian  Liturgy  these  psalms 
constitute  the  most  ancient  and  most  solemn  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  Davidic  psalter".  They  do  not  separate 
the  lessons. but  link  them  one  to  the  other.  This 
arises  out  of  the  idea  of  them  as  response  by  the 
worshipper  to  the  reading,  and  must  govern  the  choice 


.... 
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of  then.  The  name  riven  to  this  psalm.  The  Gradual, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sung  on  behalf  of  the 
people  by  a  cantor  from  the  rradus  or  ambo  where  the 
lections  were  read.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
chant  is  different  in  value  from  the  Introit  or 
Offertory,  these  are  songs  which  occupy  the  congregation 
(on  the  principle  of  concomitancy  of  action)  during  some 
ceremonial  act,  in  these  instances  the  entry  of  the 
ministry  and  the  collection  of  the  gifts,  respectively. 
The  Gradual,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  intrinsic  value, 
nothing  else  is  going  on  during  its  sijcgiag  or 
recitation. 

The  form  which  the  Gradual  will  take  in  a 
church  without  ftsed  liturgical  usage  will, like  so 
much  else  in  the  order,  vary  with  the  congregation. 

If  one  hears  in  mind  the  significance  of  the  psalm, 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  form  is  that  of  congreg¬ 
ational  chant  of  the  prose  version  or  its  reading  in 
unison  or  antiphonally.  (1) 

After  the  lections  we  ought  to  find  the 
sermon.  Th 4$  is.  If  the  Liturgy  of  Illumination  has 
a  subject  which  is  being  taught  the  people  In  worship 

(1)  The  presence  of  selected  prose  psalms  in  the  Hymnary 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  should  facilitate  tno  re- 
introduction  of  the  Gradual  psalm  into  the  public 
worship  of  that  Church. 
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at  that  time,  and  a  sermon  as  well  as  Scripture  pass¬ 
ages  is  being  used  in  the  teaching,  then  the  sermon 
will  come  after  the  Gospel.  The  sermon  may  come 
toward  the  end  of  the  service  if  it  be  special  and 
not  pertaining  to  the  regular  course  of  worship.  The 
order  would,  in  that  case,  proceed  up  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  when  the  worship  proper  would  come  to  an  end. 
Then  this  special  sermon  might  be  given.  But  that  is 
not  the  normal  place  for  it.  The  Bishops  of  Rome  let 
the  sermon  fall  into  disuse  at  an  early  period,  but 
the  Reformed  Qhurch  has  ever  been  proud  of  the 
restoration  of  the  sermon  to  its  original  place.  If 
she  is  not  to  lose  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the  worship 
she  must  refuse  to  let  it  become  an  appendage.  It  must 
take  once  more  its  proper  place  in  the  upward  movement 
of  soul  in  worship. 

Before  concluding  this  section  on  the 
Illumination,  the  subject  of  'hot ices'  might  be  dealt 
with.  The  question  of  when  to  make  announcements  to 
the  congregation  is  one  that  gives  same  trouble.  In 
so  far  an  such  are  no  part  of  worship,  they  are  an 
intrusion  in  the  order.  Perhaps  arrangements  which 
obviate  the  necessity  for  any  oral  announcement  are 
ideal.  But  in  general  practice  they  must  be  made. 
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Searohing  the  order  for  the  moat  suitable  place,  one 
will  fix  upon  that  immediately  preceding  the  sermon. 

The  only  liturgy  which  (so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes) 
specifically  provides  for  this  is  that  of  the  Coptic 
Jacobites,  Egyptian  Hite,  which  after  the  Gospel  says: 
"Then  shall  follow  the  sermon  and  the  necessary  notices 
shall  be  given."  (1)  This  does  not  specify  before  or 
after  the  sermon.  If,  however,  the  sermon  is  to  lead 
up  to  the  Liturgy  of  Communion,  nothing  should  inter¬ 
vene  between  its  climax  and  continuation  of  the  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  beginning  the  sermon  the  minister 
is  definitely  coming  into  an  intimate  personal  contact 
with  the  congregation;  he  is  become  an  interpreter  to 
them  of  the  word  they  have  been  hearing;  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  objectionable  place  for  him  to  intimate  to 
them  those  events  which  are  in  other  ways  to  further 
the  work  of  this  Word. 


(1)  F.  E.  Brightman  -  op.  cit 
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We  shall  have  the  Liturgy  of  Illumination, 


then,  assuming  a  final  form  as  follows: 


Liturgy 

of 

Illumination 


(  1. 

f 


(  2. 


{  4. 

5« 


6* 
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THE  COLLECT:  a  prayer  "by  all  fixing 

upon  the  central  thought 
of  the  illumination. 

THE  PROPHECY: a  passage  of  Scripture 
or  read  "by  the  minister, 

Stm  ETISIEE  setting  forth  a  selected 
aspect  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

THE  GRADUAL:  a  psalm  sung  or  said  in 
response  to  the  fore¬ 
going  lection. 

THE  GOSPEL:  a  passage  from  one  of 
the  gospels  read  by  the 
minister. 

AimOUECE- 

HEKTB  - —  such  as  are  needful  and 
fitting. 

THE  SEB&0H-. 


The  Liturgy  of  Communion  will  require  little 
elaboration  of  its  essential  parts, --the  Offerings  and 
the  Great  Prayor.  The  collection  of  the  gifts  of  the 
people  is,  however,  a  ceremony  which  calls  for  a 
concomitant  action  of  some  kind.  This  has  usually 
been  a  chant  by  the  choir,  called  the  Offertorinm.  It 
was  originally  from  the  psalter,  later  from  other  saored 
books,  or  from  sources  other  than  the  canonical  writings. 
Obviously,  its  content  should  be  carefully  studied  before 


• 
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use.  The  choir  is  voicing  the  congregational  response 
to  God's  Word.  This  response  is  being  acted  out  hy 
gifts  which  are  a  form  of  self-dedication  to  God's 
will.  Any  vocal  expression  must  he  in  harmony  with 
that,  neither  ran3t  it  be  forgotten  that  the  choir 
here  -as  always-  is  acting  for  the  whole  congregation, 
expressing  in  song  what  is  at  the  same  time  being 
expressed  also  in  action.  That  is  to  say,  the  Offer¬ 
ings  and  the  Offertory  are  concomitant.  Conceivably 
the  former  may  take  place  without  the  latter;  but 
the  latter  has  no  meaning  separated  from  the  former. 

An  Offertory  which  in  its  content  does  not  express 
the  communion  of  response  in  giving,  or  which  follows 
that  communion  instead  of  accompanying  it,  is  no 
real  Offertory.  It  may  be  a  'number*  in  a  program; 
it  is  no  element  in  worship. 

Immediately  following  upon  the  offerings 
is  the  Great  Prayer.  The  general  content  of  this  has 
l)See  above  been  indicated,  fl),  a  content  catholic*  enough  to 

p.22 

express  the  response  of  all  hearts  and  bo  deserve  the 
name ,  ” Great”.  This  has,  of  course,  no  reference  to 
length.  Such  a  prayer  may  be,  and  indeed  should  be, 
brief.  Its  presence  just  after  the  presentation  of 
the  people's  gifts  makes  any  specific  and  separated 
'’dedication”  of  those  r~ifts  unnecessary.  'or  within 


% 
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any  Great  Prayer  will  be  entreaty  to  Goa  to  receive 
the  offering  which  Hie  people  make  of  themselves. 

The  lesser  offering  of  substance  ia  include a  in  this 
greater  ono  of  self.  The  Lora’s  Prayer,  recited  in 
concert,  or  chanted,  concludes  the  worship* 


The  congregation  nay  he  dismissed  here  with 
a  Benediction.  It  may  he  more  convenient,  however, 
for  a  hymn  to  he  sung,  and  if  this  he  employed,  one 
which  expresses  the  heart’s  thankfulness  for  all  God’s 
goodness  now  once  more  experienced,  may  he  fitting* 
Here  were  the  place  for  a  doxology,  a  conclusion  as 
all  doxologies  properly  are.  With  the  Benediction 
the  congregation  will  disperse* 

The  Liturgy  of  Communion  would,  then,  be:  ~ 


Liturgy 

of 

Participation 

for  of 
Communion) 


1.  THE  QI«BIB£S:  while  the  gifts  of 

the  i^eople  are  being 
collected ,  the  con¬ 
gregation  or  choir 
may  join  in  singing 
the  Offertory. 

3.  THE  GREAT  1 BAYER:  a  communion  in 

prayer  of  response 
to  God's  will,  con¬ 
cluding  with  and 
being  summed  up  by 
the  Lord’s  Prayer. 


3.  A  HYMtJ  may  be  sung. 

4.  THE  BENEDICT  1011. 


t 
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The  Order  for  Public  Worship  which  fulfils 
the  requirements  as  to  content  and  progressive 
integration  •will,  therefore,  he  as  follows: 

The  Approach  ~  -  -  -  -  ~  -  l.  HITROIT 

&•  KYRIE  El®  IS  OH 
S*  GLORIA  IS  EXCELS  IS 


The  Word 


1,  COLLECT 

2.  PROPHECY  OR  EPISTLE 
S.  GRADUAL 

4.  GOSPEL 
5*  SERMOH 


The  Communion  -  - 


-  1,  OFFER  IE GS  -  with  concom¬ 

itant  OFFERTORY. 

2.  GREAT  IPUYEE 
S.  3EHEDICTI0H 


VI. 

There  remains  for  conoid ©rat ion  one  more 
aspect  of  the  Order  of  Worship.  To  have  discovered 
the  elements  that  make  It  up,  with  their  content  and 
integration.  Important  also  Is  the  action*  ho  saw 
ahovo  fl)  that  the  focal  personality  of  the  officiating 
minister  is  necessary  to  the  fullest  reality  in  worship. 


(1)  See  above  -  p.9. 
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It  oomes,  indeed,  before  that  of  the  sequence  of 
the  order  in  importance.  But  since  explanation  of 
its  praotioe  Is  more  easily  given  by  reference  to 
an  accepted  order,  we  place  its  specific  consider¬ 
ation  after  the  order  has  been  worked  out. 

She  first  principle  to  guide  ue  in  the 
action  is  that  public  worship  should  be  simple, 
direct  and  spontaneous.  The  appearance  or  the 
feeling  of  doing  things  in  a  certain  way  is  fatal 
and  will  kill  the  best  order.  Ilnoh  moving  about 
from  place  to  place  on  the  part  of  the  minister-- 
"pedestrianism”— is  to  he  avoided.  Only  the  move¬ 
ment  on  his  part  which  is  directly  and  specifically 
symbolic  of  the  meaning  of  the  worship  may  he 
approved.  Again,  halts,  waitings,  sags,  stop  the 
soul  response  of  the  people.  (1)  The  worship 
should  progress  simply  and  steadily  from  the  first 
act  to  the  last. 

(1)  A  particularly  bad  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Order  of  Service  of  a  large  city  church  of  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  which  provides  at  each  service  two 
"intervals  for  ushering”. 
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Aooepting  this  principle  throughout,  the 
minister  will  find  that  the  two  major  divisions  of 
the  Order  provide  the  clue  to  his  position  and 
action  at  any  time  during  the  worship.  "The  Word" 
and  "The  Communion”  are  symbolized  in  churches 
accepting  Christian  custom  "by  the  Xulpit  and  the 
Table,  respectively.  The  latter,  as  the  distinctively 
Christian  element  in  our  worship,  rightfully  is 
central,  architecturally  as  well  as  in  thought .  The 
Pulpit  should  he  off  to  one  side  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  centrality  of  the  Table.  Tn  conducting 
the  worship  which  is  Illumination,  the  minister  will 
occupy  the  Pulpit;  for  the  Communion  he  will  "be 
"behind  the  Table  • 

The  simplicity  of  this  action  will  assist 
the  symbolism  of  the  order,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
emphasizes  the  focal  personality  of  the  minister. 

Where  any  part,  as  for  example  the  Approach,  is  not 
definitely  associated  with  either  of  the  two  elements 
of  the  order,  the  more  central  position  will  be 
that  taken  by  the  minister,  thus  assisting  this 
emphasis.  If  desired,  the  Pulpit  may  be  used  for 
preaching  only,  a  movable  leotern  being  placed  upon 
the  Table  for  the  readings.  This  keeps  the  minister 
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fooal  architecturally,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  Pulpit.  The  earliest  custom  was  to 
use  the  Pulpit  for  all  lections,  for  the  responsory 
psalms  (whence,  as  we  saw  above,  the  name  for  the 
Gradual),  and  for  the  sermon.  (1) 

If  this  be  followed,  the  action  would  progress 
in  this  way.  During  the  singing  of  the  Introit  the 
officiating  minister  enters  the  part  of  the  church 
reserved  for  the  clergy  and  takes  his  place  behind  the 
Holy  fable.  Prom  that  place  he  leads  the  congregation 
in  the  Kyrie  Eleison  and  joins  with  them  in  the  Gloria  in 
Exeelsis.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  Pulpit,  where  he 
directs  the  prayer  of  the  Collect,  reads  the  Prophecy 
or  the  Epistle,  joins  in  the  Gradual,  reads  the  Gospel, 
and  preaches  the  Sermon.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Word 
being  ended,  the  minister  returns  to  the  Table  while 
the  Offerings  are  being  taken,  which  Offerings  are 
placed  upon  the  Table  while  the  Offertory  is  sung. 

From  the  Table  he  leads  the  congregation  in  the  Great 
Prayer,  and  dismisses  them  with  a  Benediction. 


(l)  Brightman  -  op.eit.--p.569.  Glossary  on  term 
•Ambo' • 
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VII. 

A  complete  Order  of  Worship  built  up  on  the 
principles  laid  down  above  may  now  be  presented.  It 
is  given  in  complete  form  as  it  would  be  used  In  a 
church  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  sermon. 
Because  the  sermon,  however,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  worship,  with  the  content  of  such  parts  as 
the  Collect,  Lections  and  Gradual  depending  upon 
its  theme,  a  sermon  has  been  selected*  It  is  one 
preached  by  the  late  F.W*  Robertson,  called  by  hi m, 
"Christ's  Estimate  of  Sin” ,  and  found  in  "Sermons 
on  Christian  Doctrine”,  by  F.W.  Roberts  on .  {Every¬ 
man's  Library).  With  this  for  the  Sermon,  this  Order 
would  fulfil  the  requirements  of  an  adequate  order 
of  worship,  for  a  church  not  holding  a  fixed  liturg¬ 
ical  form. 

Where  a  part  in  the  order  may  be  taken  by 

a  choir  or  by  the  congregation  as  a  whole,  suitable 
material  for  each  is  indicated  in  parallel  columns, 
that  for  a  choir  on  the  left,  that  for  a  congregation 
on  the  right.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  part  of 
this  order  is  fixed  as  to  content,  save  only  The 
Lord's  Prayer.  It  thus  leaves  a  minister  and  con¬ 
gregation  as  much  freedom  as  i3  possible,  while 
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keeping  to  an  integration  which  promotes  worship. 


An  Order  of  Worship  Suitable  for  a  Congregation 
Within  the  United  Church  of  Canada, 


IUTROIT  -  sung  by  the  congregation. 


1.  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord 

God  of  hosts  I  when  heaven  and  earth 
Out  of  darkness,  at  Thy  word. 

Issued  into  glorious  birth. 

All  Thy  works  before  Thee  stood, 

And  Thine  eye  beheld  them  good. 

While  they  sang  with  sweet  accord, 
’Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  I  ’ 

2*  Holy,  holy,  holy  I  Thee, 

One  Jehovah  eve  more, 
leather.  Son, and  Spirit,  we 
Dust  and  ashes ,  would  adore; 

Lightly  by  the  world  esteemed. 

From  that  world  by  Thee  redeemed. 
Sing  we  here  with  glad  accord, 

’Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord’.’' 

5,  Holy,  holy,  holy l  all 

Heaven's  triumphant  choir  shall  sing, 
When  tho  ransomed  nations  fall 
At  the  footstool  of  their  Sing; 

Then  shall  saints  and  seraphim. 

Hearts  and  voices,  swell  one  hymn, 
Hound  the  throne  with  full  accord, 
’Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord I  *  Amen. 


• 
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KYRIE  ELS  IS  Oil 

Host  holy  and  merciful  Father  I  We  ackno\7ledge 

and  confess  in  Thy  presence:  Our  sinful  nature 

prone  to  evil  and  slothful  in  good;  And  all 

our  shortcomings  and  offences  against  Thee. 

Thou  alone  knoweot  her;  often  we  have  sinned! 

In  wandering  from  Thy  ways;  In  wasting  Thy 

gifts;  In  forgetting  Thy  love.  But  Thou,  0 

Lord,  have  pity  upon  us;  We  are  ashamed  and 

sorry  for  all  wherein  we  have  displeased  Thee. 

Teach  us  to  hate  our  errors;  Cleanse  us  from 

our  secret  faults;  And  forgive  our  sins;  For 

the  sake  of  Thy  dear  Son,  our  Saviour.  And 

0  most  holy  and  loving  Father!  Send  Thy 

purifying  grace  into  our  hearts,  we  beseech 

Thee;  That  we  may  henceforth  live  in  Thy 

light  and  walk  in  Thy  ways;  According  to 

the  commandments  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen. 

Almighty  Cod,  who  doth  freely  pardon  all  who 
repent  and  turn  to  Him;  low  fulfil  in  every  con¬ 
trite  heart  the  promise  of  redeeming  grace; 
remitting  all  our  sins,  and  cleansing  us  from 
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an  evil  oonsoienoe;  through  the  perfect  sacrifice 
of  Christ  our  Lord;  and  keep  us  evermore  in  the 
peace  and  joy  of  a  holy  life;  that  we  may  love 
and  serve  Him  always;  In  the  name  of  the  Father , 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 


GLORIA,  HI  GXC3ISIS 

{Sung  by  a  Choir) 

Glorious  is  Thy  name. 
Almighty  Lord, 

Glorious  is  Thy  name, 

0  Lord; 

All  the  angels  stand 
round  about  Thy  throne; 

Let  all  nations  bow 
before  Thee, 

And  declare  Thy  wond¬ 
rous  works. 

We  praise  Thee, 

We  give  thanks  to.  Thee, 

We  adore  Thee, 

We  glorify  Thee. 

Lord,  we  adore  Thee,  we 
bless  Thee, 

Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  great  glory. 


Amen. 


{Sung  by  a  Congregation) 

Glory  be  to  God  the 
Father, 

Glory  be  to  God  the  Son 


Glory  be  to  God  the 
Spirit, 

Great  Jehovah,  Three  in 
One  l 

Glory,  glory. 

While  eternal  ages  run l 


Glory  be  to  Him  Who 
loved  ns. 

Washed  us  from  each  spot 
and  stain! 

Glory  be  to  Him  who  bought 
us, 

Made  us  kings  with  Him  to 
reign! 

Glory,  glory. 

To  the  Lamb  that  once  was 
slain . 
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Eeav'n  is  Thy  throne. 

And  earth  is  Thy  foot¬ 
stool. 

Thou  art  King  over  all 
the  world. 


Glorious  is  Thy  name, 

0  lord , 

Glorious  is  Thy  name. 

Blessing  and  honour  he 
to  God  far  ever  and 
ever; 

Blessing  and  honour  he 

to  God 

For  ever  and  evermore. 


Amen . 


DQLI'XT  -  said  by  the  eongregat 


Glory  to  the  Xing  of 
angels , 

Glory  to  the  Church's  Xing, 

Glory  to  the  Xing  of 
nations l 

Heaven  and  earth,  your 
praises  bring; 

Glory,  glory. 

To  the  Xing  of  glory  bring l 

Glory,  blessing,  praise 

eternal 1 

Thus  the  choir  of  angels 
sings; 

Honour,  riches,  power, 
dominion! 

Thus  its  praise  creation 

brings; 

Glory,  glory. 

Glory  to  the  Xing  of  Kings. 

Amen. 

ion  or  the  minister, 
sake,  lay  not  our 

is  past,  and 


Lord,  for  Thy  tender  nereis 
sins  to  our  charge;  but  forgive  that 


give  us  grace  to  amend  our  sinful  lives;  to  decline 

from  sin  and  incline  to  virtue;  that  we  nay  walk 

with  a  perfect  heart  before  Thee  now  and  evermore. 

Amen. 


■* 

* 
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TCphesians  2:  1  -  10. 

And  you  hath  He  quickened,  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins; 

2.  therein  in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to 
the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience; 

5.  Among  whom  also  we  all  had  our  conversation 
in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind;  and 

were  hy  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others. 

4.  But  Bod,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great 
love  wherewith  he  loved  us, 

5.  T’ven  when  we  were  dead  ir.  sins,  hath 
quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  (by  grace  ye 
are  saved ; ) 

6.  And  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  madQ  us 
sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus; 

7.  That  in  the  ages  to  come  He  might  shew  the 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness 
toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus. 

6.  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  Bod: 

9.  Hot  of  works,  lest  any  nan  should  boast. 

10.  For  we  are  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  v/orks,  which  Bod  hath  before 
ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them. 


. 

■ 


. 

. 
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GRADUAL 

Psalm  32:  1-7# 

(Chanted  or  read  by 
congregation) 

* 

Blessed  is  he  whose  . 
transgression  is  for-  • 
given,  whose  sin  is  • 
covered* 

* 

♦ 

2*  Blessed  is  the  man  * 

unto  whom  the  Lord 
imputeth  not  • 

iniquity,  and  in  whose* 
spirit  is  no  guile.  # 

3.  When  I  kept  silence 
my  bones  waged  old  * 
through  my  roaring  all. 
the  day  long, 

« 

4.  For  day  and  night  * 

Thy  hand  was  heavy  • 
upon  me;  my  moisture 
is  turned  into  the  , 

drought  of  summer. 

+ 

5.  I  acknowledge  my 

sin  unto  Thee,  and  * 

mine  iniquity  have  I  • 
not  hid.  I  said,  • 

*1  will  confess  my 
transgressions  unto 
the  Lord;  and  Thou 
forgavest  the  iniquity* 
of  my  sin.  ,  * 


(Sung  by  congregation) 

0  blessed  is  the  man 
whose  sins  the  lord  hath 
covered  o*er; 

And  the  trail  egress  ions 
of  whose  life 

Remembered  are  no  more. 

Blest  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  Lord 

Imputeth  not  his  sin, 

And  in  whose  spirit  is 
no  guile, 

if  or  fraud  is  found  therein. 

’I  will  confess  unto  the 
Lord 

Hy  trespasses,  *  said  I; 

Ana  of  my  sin  Thou  freely 
aidst 

Forgive  the  iniquity. 

For  this  shall  every  godly 
one 

His  prayer  make  to  Thee; 

In  such  a  time  he  shall 
Thee  seek. 

As  found  Thou  raayest  be. 


6.  For  this  shall 
every  one  that  is 
godly  pray  unto 
Thee  in  a  time  when  • 

Thou  may  os  t  he  found;. 

surely  in  the  floods  • 
of  groat  waters  they  • 
shall  not  come  nigh  * 
unto  him.  * 

♦ 

7.  Thou  art  my  hid-  • 
ing  place;  thou  shalt* 

preserve  me  from 
trouble;  thou  shalt  * 
compass  me  about  with* 
songs  of  deliverance . * 

Amen . 

GOSFSL 

Luke  19:1  -  10. 

- 

And  Jesus  entered  and  passed  through  Jericho. 

B.  And , behold ,  there  was  a  man  named  £acchaeus, 
which  was  the  chief  among  the  publicans,  and 
he  was  rich* 

3.  And  he  sought  to  see  Jesus  who  he  was;  and 
could  not  for  the  press,  because  he  was  little 
of  stature. 

4.  And  he  ran  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a 
sycamore  tree  to  see  him  for  he  was  to  pass 
that  way. 

5.  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he  looked 
up,  and  saw  him,  and  said  .into  him,  ,l Aacoiiaeus , 
make  haste,  and  come  down;  for  today  I  must 

abide  at  thy  house.  TT 

6.  And  he  made  haste,  and  came  down,  ana 
received  him  joyfully. 


Surely  when  floods  of 
waters  great. 

Do  swell  up  to  the  brim, 

They  shall  not  overwhelm 
his  soul, 

Hor  once  come  near  to  him 

Thou  art  my  hiding-place. 
Thou  shalt 

From  trouble  keep  me  free 

Thou  with  songs  of 
deliverance 

About  shall  compass  me. 

Amen. 
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7.  And  when  they  saw  it,  they  all  murmured, 
saying,  That  he  was  gone  to  he  guest  with  a 
man  that  is  a  sinner. 

0.  And  Zacohaeus  stood,  and  said  unto  the  Lord 
3ehold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to 
the  poor;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any 
man  by  false  accusation,  I  restore  him  four¬ 
fold. 

9.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  This  day  is 
salvation  come  to  this  house,  forasmuoh  as  he 
also  is  a  son  of  Abraham. 

10.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  ms  lost. 


S  EEM  Oil 

"Ghrist*s  Estimate  of  S in*  -  F*  V .  Robertson. 
Luke  19:10  »  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

OFFERINGS  -  with  a  concern  it ant  OFiERTORY 
(sung  by  the  choir) 

”0  Saviour  of  the  World’"  -  Sir  Joan  Goss. 

0  Saviour  of  the  world* 

Who  by  Thy  Gross  and  precious  Blood  hast 
redeemed  no. 

Save  us,  and  help  us,  0  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Save  us,  and  help  us,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee, 
We  humbly  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord.  Amen. 


, 
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GREAT  PRAYER 

It  is  very  meet,  right,  and  our  hound en  duty, 
that  we  should,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
give  thanks  to  Thee,  0  holy  lord.  Father  Almighty, 
Everlasting  God;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  lord, 
who  is  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep*  There¬ 
fore,  with  the  angels  and  archangels,  and  with 
all  the  oompany  of  heaven,  we  laud  and  magnify 
thy  glorious  name;  evermore  praising  thee  and 
saying: 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  lord  God  of  Hosts, 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory; 

Glory  he  to  Thee,  0  lord  most  high* 

0  lord,  our  God,  who  so  loved  mankind  as  to 
send  Thy  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to 
redeem  us  from  sin  and  misery,  and  to  obtain 
for  us  everlasting  life,  accept  our  p&aises  and 
thanksgivings  for  thine  infinite  love  toward 
us*  And  teach  us,  0  lord,  to  love  thee  more 
and  serve  thee  better,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  lord* 

We  most  humbly  beseech  Thro ,  0  Herciftil  Father, 
to  vouchsafe  unto  us  thy  gracious  presence. 


. 


Let  our  souls  enjoy  their  desire,  to  he 
enkindled  hy  thy  Spirit,  that  being  filled, 
as  lamps,  hy  the  Divine  (rift,  we  may  shine 
like  biasing  lights  before  the  presence  of 
thy  Son  Christ  at  his  coming. 

Lord  Sod,  we  pray  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
which  do  thou  vouchsafe  to  gather  out  of  every 
nation,  kindred,  and  tongue  to  he  one  living, 
holy.  Catholic  Church,  and  that,  hy  them  all 
poor  sheep  which  wander  and  go  astray  may  be 
brought  home  to  thy  fold. 

Blessed  Lord,  we  pray  for  one  another.  Believe 
and  comfort  all  the  persecuted  and  afflicted; 
speak  peace  to  troubled  consciences;  strengthen 
the  weak;  confirm  the  strong;  instruct  the  ignor¬ 
ant;  deliver  the  oppressed  from  him  that  spoil - 
eth  him;  and  relieve  the  needy  that  hath  no 

helper;  and  bring  us  ail,  by  the  waters  of 
comfort  and  in  the  ways  of  righteousness,  to 
the  kingdom  of  rest  and  glory. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  grant,  we 

beseech  Thee ,  that  Jesus  our  Lord,  the  hope  of 
glory,  may  be  formed  in  us,  in  all  humility. 


• 
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meeknes3,  patience,  oontentedness ,  and  absolute 
surrender  of  our  souls  and  bodies  to  thy  holy 
will  and  pleasure*  leave  us  not,  nor  forsake  us, 
0  Father,  but  conduct  us  safe  through  all  changes 
of  our  condition  here,  till  we  cone  to  dwell  with 
Thee,  and  rejoice  in  Thee  forever;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  lord* 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come*  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  it  i3  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil;  For  thine 
is  the  kingdom ,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
for  ever.  Amen. 

mm  - 

All  praise  to  Thee,  my  Cod,  this  night. 

For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light l 
Keep  me,  0  keep  me,  King  of  kings. 

Beneath  thy  own  almighty  wings. 

Forgive  me,  lord,  for  Thy  dear  Son, 

The  ill  that  I  this  day  have  done. 

That  with  the  world,  myself, and  Thee, 

I,  ere  I  sleep,  at  peace  may  be. 


. 
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Teach  me  to  live,  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed. ; 

Teaoh  me  to  die,  that  so  I  may 
Rise  glorious  at  the  awful  day* 

0  may  my  soul  on  Thee  repose. 

And  with  sweet  sleep  mine  eyelids  close, - 
Sleep  that  may  me  more  vigorous  make 
To  serve  my  God  when  I  awake. 

When  in  the  night  I  sleepless  lie. 

My  soul  with  heavenly  thoughts  supply; 

Let  no  ill  dreams  disturb  my  rest, 

II o  powers  of  darkness  me  molest. 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow; 
Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host; 

Praise  father.  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost. 

Amen. 


BRESDIOTIOIi 


The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  with  you  all.  Amen. 


